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THE RED CROSS 

IN CHARGE OF 

Clara D. Noyes, R.N. 
Director, Department of Nursing 

THE RED CROSS BUREAU OF INFORMATION FOR NURSES 

"I came home thinking that after my war experience I should 

find S ville the same sleepy little town which I left. I am now 

entirely at sea, not only am I different, but it too has changed tremen- 
dously. I knew that I wanted to get experience in other lines of work 
than my old round of private duty nursing, but I never expected that 
it, too, would be demanding something which I cannot define, and 
which I am at a loss to understand. I am writing to you because your 
Bureau offers me something stable to turn to in these changing times." 

This letter, from a nurse who had "just finished a three months' 
vacation after her release from military service," voices a feeling 
which many hundreds of American nurses entertain toward the Red 
Cross Bureau of Information. The New Year, 1920, will see the close 
of the military demobilization period which has occupied the past four- 
teen months. In retrospect, this has been a period taken up entirely 
with readjustment. With the war machinery of the Red Cross Nurs- 
ing Service automatically checked by the signing of the armistice, a 
new channel of organization has been created through which Amer- 
ican nurses may more easily be helped to return to civilian work, — 
the Red Cross Bureau of Information for Nurses, established in co- 
operation with the American Nurses' Association, the National League 
of Nursing Education, the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, and the American National Red Cross. 

The early history of this Bureau dates back to December, 1918, 
when the American Nurses' Association brought to. the attention of 
the Red Cross the need for the establishment of a bureau of informa- 
tion for nurses, which would serve as a "central clearing house for the 
20,000 nurses soon to be released from overseas and cantonment hos- 
pital service." Such a bureau, it was stated, would be of inestimable 
value to the various agencies interested in public health nursing, to 
hospitals, training schools, and other institutions now so greatly in 
need of nursing personnel. Since the Red Cross had been instrumental 
in mobilizing American nurses for military service, upon it rested the 
major responsibility for facilitating their return to those types of 
nursing work which most interested tnem. 

At the joint meeting of the Boards of Directors of the three 
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national organizations of nursing, the plan was discussed and after 
formal presentation, later, the following organization was effected : 1. 
That the Red Cross open a Bureau of Information for Nurses, in co- 
operation with the American Nurses' Association, the National League 
of Nursing Education, and the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, at the port of debarkation, New York City. 2. That 
the three national organizations might place representatives in this 
office to assist and advise returning nurses upon matters affecting the 
branches of service represented by these three associations. 3. That 
the Red Cross assume expenses of salaries, in part or in full, rental, 
equipment, clerical assistance, and management of this Bureau, with 
the understanding that should the Red Cross decide ultimately to 
withdraw, the three National organizations might continue this Bu- 
reau under their auspices if the need still exists. 4. That a small ad- 
visory council, representative of the three National organizations, be 
asked to serve in a purely advisory capacity until such time as the Red 
Cross might withdraw, at which juncture this Advisory Council 
(afterwards known as the Joint Committee of the Three National 
Organizations) should form a nucleus of a Board of Directors. At the 
same time, certain unfinished work of the Committee on Nursing of 
the Council of National Defense was also referred to this Joint Na- 
tional Committee. Among these items was the suggestion that a 
bureau of advice to returning nurses be established. 

With this general organization, the Red Cross Bureau of Informa- 
tion for Nurses was opened February 10, 1919, at 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. The first months of its activity were spent in inter- 
viewing returning nurses. These personal conferences have "varied 
in number from eight to eighty in a single day, and the individual 
problems discussed have meant almost anything from securing a job 
to financing a liberal education," reports the chief of one Division, 
"and in our effort to accumulate the data and information necessary 
to prepare the Bureau to meet the varied interpretations of its func- 
tions and purposes, we have been forced to realize the vastness of 
detail which is required, and especially the rapidly developing import- 
ance of the Bureau in the relation of its functions to the entire nursing 
profession." 

This Bureau of Information has grown to mean far more than 
an organization offering "jobs for nurses, and nurses for jobs." It 
has become a meter by which the general nursing conditions in all 
parts of the United States are registered, within the fields of public 
health nursing, of institutional needs, of student enrollment and gen- 
eral educational problems, — a field so broad that it cannot be compre- 
hended without a detailed account of its actual organization. 
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The personnel of the Bureau of Information is made up of the 
Joint National Committee and the office staff. The Joint National 
Committee is composed of three members each of the three National 
organizations, viz., Clara D. Noyes, Chairman, Susan C. Francis, 
Secretary, M. Adelaide Nutting (representing the American Nurses' 
Association) ; S. Lillian Clayton, Annie W. Goodrich, Amy M. Hilliard, 
(representing the National League of Nursing Education) ; Mary 
Beard, Lillian Wald, and Ella P. Crandall (representing the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing). The Bureau of Informa- 
tion is under the general direction of Florence M. Johnson, Director 
of the Department of Nursing of the Atlantic Division, American Bed 
Cross. R. Inde Albaugh is Chief of the Division of Institutional As- 
signment, while Jane E. Hitchcock, succeeding Yssabelle Waters, is in 
charge of the Division of Public Health Nursing (representing jointly 
the National Organization for Public Health Nursing and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross). The National League of Nursing Education and the 
American Nurses' Association expected to appoint a dual representa- 
tive, but this has not yet been accomplished. The field, however, has 
been well covered by Miss Albaugh. 

When a nurse's name is received by the Bureau of Information, 
either through personal interviews, from the Red Cross Division 
Directors of Nursing, or through general application, if she indicates 
an interest in any phase of public health nursing, she is referred to 
Miss Hitchcock's Division. Other requests, from that of a hospital 
superintendent to a prospective student nurse, are referred to Miss 
Albaugh. If the nurse, however, is undecided as to what branch of 
the profession she may elect, the activities of both divisions are pre- 
sented to her and, after she has made a choice, information regarding 
her training and experience is collected, and her application papers 
are entered in the files for placement. 

The record of accomplishment of the Bureau of Information dur- 
ing the past eight months has been a brilliant one. 

The Division of Public Health Nursing. The activities of this 
Division have been divided like Gaul, into three parts: in collecting 
and disseminating information regarding the general field of Public 
Health nursing; in collecting and disseminating information regard- 
ing public health education, with special reference to post-graduate 
scholarships ; and in referring qualified public health nurses to agen- 
cies desiring their services. 

Demands for public health nurses which have been received by 
this Bureau offer an interesting study in geography. "In the early 
spring," states Miss Hitchcock, "we secured a map, and have been 
much interested in tracing out the flood tides of the work through the 
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country. In February, March and April we received many requests 
regarding the mountain districts in the south, and tried to get help to 
these very needy people. While we were still absorbed in this, the oil 
fields of the middle west came into notice. Representatives from 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona told us how they needed nurses, 
and we set ourselves to studying the conditions in these fields, to 
ascertain the type of nurse who would be most successful there. 
Money seemed to be no obstacle, they were ready to pay any salary 
demanded, and when we mentioned that a public health nurse in the 
districts outlined by them would need a Ford, the gentleman to whom 
we were speaking quite scornfully answered : 'Oh, we'll not send the 
nurse out in a Ford. She shall have a real automobile!' Next, the 
Rocky Mountain country began to call for nurses full of wisdom and 
fortitude, who did not mind being alone or doing pioneer work in in- 
teresting towns and counties of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and New 
Mexico. New York State also sent in a clamorous call for county 
nurses, and the middle west has kept us peering at the atlas to trace 
out the locations of the various rural districts and cities in need of 
nurses." 

From February 10 to September 15, three hundred and sixty-six 
different organizations have applied to this Division for public health 
nursing personnel. During March, thirty-two Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciations alone asked for nurses. "Many of the requests," continues 
Miss Hitchcock's report, "come in wholesale. North Carolina wants 
twenty-one nurses for town and country work. The Tuberculosis As- 
sociation of Springfield, Illinois, wants fifty; the State Department 
of Health in one of the middle western states puts in a modest request 
for one hundred and fifty public health nurses." 

Balancing these organizations, 1,274 public health nurses, or 
nurses interested in taking up this branch of the profession, have en- 
rolled with this Division of the Bureau of Information. Of this num- 
ber 1,255 nurses have been referred to organizations, and while it is 
impossible to ascertain the exact number of nurses who were accepted 
for actual work or for training, since the nurses, in spite of constant 
urging, do not always report their final placement to the Bureau, un- 
doubtedly many of these positions have been filled through this agency. 

This Division also registers the general educational status in the 
field of public health nursing. "Now that there is so much agitation 
regarding the attendant nurse and her position in the nursing profes- 
sion," Miss Hitchcock reports, "it is interesting to note that in public 
health nursing, the standard of preliminary training and experience 
demanded by the public is steadily rising. Letters come in from all 
parts of the country saying : 'We want a college graduate.' 'A nurse 
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to occupy this position must have had post-graduate experience, or a 
post-graduate course in public health nursing.' Again, 'If you should 
discover a suitable person who is interested, but who has not had the 
necessary post-graduate course or its equivalent, we will of course be 
able to extend to her a scholarship.' " 

The statistics gathered by this Division show the preliminary 
education of the nurses enrolled here. Eleven per cent, have had only 
grammar school training; 20 per cent, have had college, normal, or 
private school education ; 69 per cent, have had high school training 
(of this number over half are graduates) . While all these figures are 
approximate, they serve to indicate the preliminary training of ap- 
plicants. With reference to their preparatory work in public health 
nursing, 117 have had public health nursing courses while in their 
training schools ; 75 have had post-graduate public health education ; 
and 524 are experienced in public health nursing. 

"The situation developed, that on the one hand we were pressed 
to fill vacant positions, or positions newly created in the public health 
nursing field, and on the other hand we had a group of nurses anxious 
to do this line of work, but handicapped by lack of experience. We 
urged organizations to postpone opening new districts or filling new 
positions until nurses could be fitted for the work. In spite of this 
there still remained positions in need of nurses, and nurses in need of 
positions. To meet the situation, we took as our guide the require- 
ment of the Red Cross Bureau of Public Health Nursing of a minimum 
of eight weeks' experience with a well recognized visiting nurse asso- 
ciation, and we addressed the prominent visiting nurse associations of 
the country, asking them if they would not, as a patriotic measure, 
give experience for eight months or a year, on a salary, to nurses de- 
siring to enter this field of work. We received affirmative answers 
from about twenty associations, and have placed a large number of 
nurses with them." 

This Division has been instrumental in interesting nurses in the 
Red Cross Scholarship and Loan Funds for training in public health 
nursing, which scholarships have been awarded to 247 nurses. 11,566 
letters have been sent out from the Division. 

The Division of Institutional Assignment. Three major activities 
have also characterized this Division of the Bureau of Information 
for Nurses, which receives all requests sent to this office except those 
relating to public health nursing. To Miss Albaugh come requests 
from hospitals for superintendents, for superintendents of the train- 
ing schools, for night supervisors, instructors, charge nurses,- general, 
surgical, operating-room, obstetrical, and children's wards, for office 
nurses, anaesthetists, laboratory and X-ray technicians, nurse 
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dietitians, housekeepers, floor nurses, and pupil nurses. The very un- 
usual accomplishment of this Division is shown in the following 
record : 

Total number of nurses represented in the files of the Division 
of Assignment, 2,333. Total number of vacancies represented in hos- 
pitals, 1,716. Total number of nurses placed in hospitals, 805. (This 
figure gives only the placements regarding which the Division has 
actual knowledge, that the nurses have definitely accepted positions. 
In this instance as well as in public health nursing, it is very difficult 
to get the nurses to report to the Bureau when they have accepted a 
position.) 

In connection with this branch of activity, Miss Albaugh has also 
brought to the attention of the nurses the Red Cross Scholarship Funds 
for enabling nurses to take post-graduate training to become instruc- 
tors in hospitals. Another interesting side line has been developed 
in connection with the War Risk and the Federal Board of Re-educa- 
tion, in order to prevent a few nurses from sacrificing the advantages 
accorded them by law. 

"It is amazing," reports Miss Albaugh, "how little information 
or knowledge concerning these obligations have 'gotten over' to the 
nurses. This Division has been able to advise and to interest the 
Boards of Military Relief and Home Service in a large number of 
nurses who otherwise might have been thrown disqualified for life, 
perhaps, upon their friends or their own resources. For instance, a 
young woman was discharged from the service in April. While over- 
seas, she had had pneumonia and was left with marked functional 
heart trouble. On receiving her discharge, she was advised by her 
commanding officer to qualify for laboratory work. She came to the 
Bureau of Information to secure a loan of $100.00 and to obtain our 
assistance in arranging for a ten-weeks' course in laboratory work 
at Hunter College. While investigating this course, we were able to 
interest the Federal Board of Re-education in her case, and she was 
found to be eligible and in every way a qualified subject. Instead of 
a ten weeks' course, she will now receive a three years' training in this 
subject, including maintenance and allowance. Several other nurses 
have been put in line for similar compensation and re-education." 

The second major activity of this Division has been student as- 
signment. The Bureau of Information took over the student nurse 
enrollment of the Army School of Nursing, which consisted of the in- 
quiries and accepted applications of many prospective students whose 
assignments had been interrupted by the signing of the armistice. 
"According to our records built up upon our correspondence with 
these prospective students," continues Miss Albaugh, "three hundred 
and six young women should enter training schools during the month 
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of September through the efforts of this Division. Should this num- 
ber report, which is hardly to be expected, it would give us a total num- 
ber of 398 assignments since the establishment of this Bureau, from 
a total of 477 applications. Two hundred and four training sehools 
have applied to us for recruits, requesting a total of 1,478 students. 
While these figures are too uncertain in their material value to quote 
with any authority, they serve to demonstrate, in part, the need for 
active and organized effort to stimulate the attention of properly 
qualified young women to the needs of the nursing profession." 

This Division has also been active in cooperating with Mary C. 
Wheeler in collecting information necessary to revise the list of Ac- 
credited Training Schools, as published by the American Nurses' As- 
sociation. 

In summing up the activities of the Red Cross Bureau of Informa- 
tion for Nurses, it is apparent that it has played a very important role 
during the period of demobilization, and that such a central office un- 
doubtedly has a still more important part to play in the future, espe- 
cially when American nurses will no longer be held together by mili- 
tary service. Institutions and public health agencies are still greatly 
in need of nurses. Such a bureau, moreover, offers opportunities of 
putting every nurse in the United States in personal touch with the 
general situation of the profession. 

The Red Cross Bureau of Information still stands ready to help 
a nurse determine what her part shall be in the new era before us. 
Will she not write to it at once? 
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